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FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMORANDA 
OF MARIA FOX. 


6th mo. 1834.—Since the last date, we have 
had an almost uninterrupted succession of sick- 
ness and nursing. Confined to bed about two 
weeks, with a sort of low fever, and before my 


streneth returned, scarlet fever and measles in 
the family, I have had but little leisure or ability 
for writing ; but being now once more favored 
to be down stairs, with my husband and children, 
and to see the latter recovered from a sickly and 
trying complaint, I am bound gratefully to 
acknowledge the support that has been extended 
to us in this time of trial. The chastening hand 
has indeed been laid upon us, but our afflictions 
have been wonderfully tempered and so mixed 
with rich and countless mercies, that we may 
well say with the Psalmist, “It is good for me 
that [ have been afflicted.’’ Itis in the depth 
of humiliation and sorrow, that our Heavenly 
Father is often pleased to show us the power of 
His arm, and to teach us that lesson, which we 
can never too often learn—our entire dependence 
on Him. Blessed and happy circumstances are 
those, however painful to nature, which lead us 
to the foot of the cross ; and bring us low before 
Him who is the resurrection and the life of His 
people. Grant, O Lord! that this time of in- 
struction and discipline may not be lost; but 
enable us, of thy mercy, to see its design ; and to 
bring forth, through faith in thy Son, those 
fruits of the Spirit which are evidences of our 
love for Thee. Suffer us not to deceive ourselves, 
but show us if there be any wicked way in us, 
and lead us in the way everlasting. 

When [ recur to the events of the last two 
years and a half, and consider, that during that 
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time, we have not been, for many weeks together, 
free fron: some kind of indisposition in our 
household, and have had in the course of it, no 
small portion of actual illness, I cannot doubt but 
this protracted trial is fraught with important 
lessons of instruction, and strong desires are often 
raised in my mind, that the gracious purposes of 
Infinite wisdom in thus afflicting us, may be 
fully answered ; that we may so draw near to God 
in spirit, through the blood of the convenant, as 
to receive from Him a larger measure of the 
spirit of grace and supplication, and know more 
of the sanctifying, directing and enlightening 
power of the one eternal Comforter ; that, whether 
our future calling be, to do or to suffer, we may 
find our own will subjected to the will of our 
Heavenly Father, who has an undoubted right to 


order all that concerns us, according to His good 
pleasure. 


“ TELLE EST LA VIE.” 


Dost thou see yon fair bark by the billows upborne, 
Her canvas all filled with the fresh breeze of morn ? 
How she shines in the sunbeam, and dashes the spray 
From her prow, as she steadily goes on her way; 
Whilst visions of joy o’er her mariners come, 


| Of the heart-cheering welcome that waits them at 


home! 

Dost thou see her? all gladness, all grace and all mo- 
tion 

Like a sea-bird at play on the lap of the ocean. 


Mark her well,—wind may come yet,—above her are 
clouds ; 

Already the hollow breeze sounds in her shrouds; 

The gale blows a-head,—she has shifted her course, 

She reefs in her mainsail, and bends to its force ; 

O’er her slippery deck see the rude surges sweep, 

There! now she is lost in the swell of the deep ; 

Again she ascends on the crest of the wave, 

Now plunges down headlong, as seeking her grave. 


Such is life !—the young mariner views with delight 
His fast sailing vessel, well freighted and tight, 
Crowds on all his canvas, steers right for his port, 
Nor deems that the tempest shall make him its sport. 
It comes ; and the billows rise high to o’erwhelm ; 
His wave-beaten bark will not answer her helm; 

She drives towards the breakers, all human aid vain. 
The force of that wild-dashing surge to restrain. 


Such the voyage of life! can it prosperous be, 
Without that great Pilot who governs the sea? 

Ask thy Saviour to take but the helm in His hand, 
Trust notthy own wisdom, give Him the command. 
All- gracious to hear thee, all-mighty to save, 

His voice can speak peace to the wind and the wave, 
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He would steer thee in safety amid the rude blast, 
And bring thee with joy to the haven at last. 


Lifracome, 8th mo, 15th, 1834. 

[ Whither she with her family had gone for the bene- 
fit of sea air.] 

Since making the forgoing extracts, finding 
“The Association of Friends for the Diffusion of 
Religious and Useful Knowledge,” has published 
‘«* A brief Memoir of Maria Fox,’’ further extracts 
from the original published by her husband will 
not be needed, and I commend the purchase and 
perusal of that now issued at so low a price as 
appears in the “ Review” of the 5th inst. I. 

6th month 8th, 1858. 


ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


(Continued from page 644.) 


The history of the New Testament tallies in all 
its points with the profane history of the time ; 
and the accounts which it contains, of the man- 
ners of the Jews, of the customs of the Romans, 
of the Roman governors, of the Roman laws, 
and of a variety of other particulars, since then 
proved, are all found to coincide, with the most 
beautiful precision, with the accounts that we 
find respecting the Jews in the works of Jose- 
phus, in the first century; and with accounts 
which we find of the history and manners of the 
Romans, in their own authors. What can ac- 
count for this harmony? Nothing can but the 
genuineness of the book. Now, judge as a spe- 
cimen, and here is a point which bears both upon 
its genuineness and upon its authenticity or truth ; 
you are aware how many individuals are men- 
tioned in the New Testament, attaching to the 
family of Herod. I will venture to say, that 
there was no family, whose actions are recorded 
in ancient history, so intricate as the family of 
Herod, or scarcely any ; a variety of individuals, 
under peculiar circumstances, bearing the name 
of Hergd, and therefore very great confusion in 
their hisiory,—Herod the Great, Herod Arche- 
laus and hig brethren, and Herod Agrippa; and 
several others; and their history is interwoven 
in a very peculiar manner, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to pick it out, though it may be done, 
from the works of Josephus. All these Herods 
are named in the New Testament, and in a very 
natural manner; and we find, when we compare 
it side by side with the information respecting 
the Herod family contained in Josephus, that 
the two perfectly tally together; and nothing 
can account for the fact but the truth of both 
histories. 

So much for the genuineness of the New 
Testament; and it is really delightful to be able 
to say, that there is no ancient book existing in 
any language, of which the genuineness is so 
largely and so satisfactorily demonstrated as that 
of the Gospels and Epistles, and every part of 
the New Testament. 


REVIEW. 


Then we come to the question of its authen- 
ticity. I will suppose that the inquirer after 
truth, having investigated the subject with a 
critical eye, is fully satisfied in his own mind 
that the book is genuine: he says, “ Well, but is 
the book true?” Why, the very fact that the 
book itself is genuine, and written by the persons 
whose names it bears, affords a strong prima 
facie evidence that the book is true. When we 
have proved the genuineness of the works of 
Livy, Cicero and Tacitus, we do not think of 
disputing the truth of their histories; we take 
it for granted, in the common order of things, 
that Livy, and Cicero, and Tacitus were men of 
respectability and truth, (as they certainly were,) 
and therefore, without any further inquiry, we re- 
ceive their works as true without the smallest diffi- 
culty, (and the same with respect to Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and all other ancient historians, ) and 
entertain no difficulty on the subject. But there 
is one ground on which the authenticity or truth 
of the history contained in the New Testament 
demands a more close and precise investigation ; 
namely,—so many parts of that history are 
miraculous; and therefore an inquirer of truth 
(such as I suppose on the present occasion) might 
fairly demand an extraordinary amount of evi- 
dence to prove the authenticity of the New 
Testament. 

Now, with that extraordinary amount of evi- 
dence we are perfectly prepared to furnish him ; 
and I would just say, that this is ground which 
has been travelled over by the profoundest and 
most enlightened reasoners that ever lived; and 
in a very especial manner by Bacon, Locke and 
Newton: and those men, who were not likely 
to be deceived by a mere shadow and semblance 
of truth, were all of them entirely satisfied of 
the truth of the New Testament. In point of 
fact, there is a great body of evidence on the 
subject, and no man who goes into it with an 
impartial mind can fail to arise from the inves- 
tigation with that mind entirely satisfied of the 
truth of the gospel history. In the first place, 
he will observe the confirmation of the truth of 
that history which is contained in the writings 
of historians who had no connection with Chris- 
tians: this is a very interesting line of inquiry. 
The works of Josephus afford a great deal of 
evidence of this description. I have just alluded 
to the history of the Herod family ; how admi- 
rably it may be made out by comparing it with 
the history uf Josephus, and so with many other 
particulars mentioned: the names of the go- 
vernors, of the high-priests, and so on, are 
clearly related by Josephus. Among the Ro- 
man historians we have evidence of a precise 
and very interesting character, and especially in 
the writings of Tacitus. He tells us an extraor- 
dinary story; he was writing the life of Nero, 
who lived in the year 64 after Christ; and he 
tells us that Nero, amidst his mad and wicked 
actions, set the city of Rome on fire for his 
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from the reproach and obloquy which this action 
occasioned, he ascribed the burning of Rome to 
the poor Christians, of whom he tells us there 
were large numbers at Rome. I imagine it could 
not be that many of the Christians were at that 
time at Rome, unless the history of Christ be 
true. He goes on, however, to tell us that the 
Christians derive their name from one Christ, 
who was put to death by Pontius Pilate, the Go- 
vernor ‘of Judea, in the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius ; and since that, his religion had spread 
in various parts of the Roman empire: so that 
the account of the life of Christ, the death of 
Christ, the precise date when our Saviour lived, 
the name of the Roman governor by whom he 
was put to death, the name of the emperor who 
lived in that time, and the early spread of his 
religion, are all related by that authentic his- 
torian, Tacitus! There is a small testimony in 
the works of Suetonius, and another in Lucian; 
but I know of no Roman writer who affords a 
more interesting and delightful light on this sub- 
ject than Pliny the Younger, who lived in the 
time of the Emperor Trajan, about the year 100. 
His letter to Trajan respecting the Christians was 
written in the year 107: he was governor of the 





























letters and good intelligence, and appears to have 
possessed some feeling too. His letters are dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar elegance: he was em- 
ployed by the Emperor Trajan, who was by no 
means one of the worst of the emperors, in the 
wretched work of persecuting the Christians ; for 
it appears that this emperor, like some of his 
predecessors and some of his successors, was set 
on exterminating the race of Christians. Pliny 
writes a letter to the emperor, complaining of the 
difficulty of the task, and begging for further in- 
structions. He says that this depraved super- 
stition, as he is pleased to call it, has spread on 
every side; that there is no possibility of stop- 
ping it; that it was not only to be found in the 
towns, but even in little villages and country- 
places; that the temples of the gods were so 
entirely forsaken that there was found ne market 
for victims, and in fact the whole country was 
seized, as it were, by the Christian religion : and 
he tells us further that upon inquiry he could 
find no fault with the people, for they committed 
no offence against the government, and the only 
plea on which he could satisfy himself that they 
were worthy of death was this, viz.: they were 
so exceedingly obstinate, that nothing could in- 
duce them to renounce their faith; but, as for 
their conduct and actions, they were a quiet and 
innocent people, and were accustomed to meet 
on a stated day every week before daylight, and 
to worship God together, and to sing hymns to 
Christ as to God, (these are his words;) and, 
further, that they would blind themselves, by a 
solemn obligation, not to rebel against the em- 































































































amusement, and then, in order to save himself| things in a civil point of view; not to rob their 





province of Bithynia, in Lesser Asia, a man of 
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neighbors, or to injure any man, but to do justly, 


to love mercy, and to walk humbly with their 
God, describing in his own language several 
plain Christian virtues, and especially those of 
temperance and chastity. This is the character 
he gives them; and then he says they used to 
meet again for a social meal in the course of the 
day. 
he begged to know whether the emperor would 
require him to go on with the persecution. 
you not perceive what an amazing deal of evi- 
dence is here? 
proof of the character, and in the next, a proof 
of the numbers and prevalence, of Christians ; 
and when you consider that in embracing Chris- 
tianity they embraced the furnace, the fagot, the 
sword, the torment, and the stake; when you 


This was all he could say of them, and 


Do 


You have in the first place a 


consider that in embracing Christianity they re- 
nounced their families, their homes, their for- 
tune, and their friends; when you consider that 
in embracing Christianity they gave up all their 
old habits—the habits of the Jews and Gentiles, 
inveterate as they were—and adopted a set of 
habits which were naturally foreign to their 
minds and education ;—I say, when you take all 
this into view, and look at their numbers and 
prevalence all over the country, I think we must 
all agree that this could not possibly have been 
the case if the history contained in the New 
Testament had not been a true history. So 
much for written testimonies ; now for the testi- 
mony of the apostles themselves. 

What a very great charm it gives to a book, 
and what very great reliance we have on the 
authenticity of a book, when the history which 
it contains is written by an eye and an ear wit- 
ness! What a peculiar authenticity attaches, 
for instance, to Bishop Burnet’s History of his 
Own Times, and Lord Clarendon’s history ! 
Probably some of my young friends have read 
those books. I venture to say it is impossible 
for any man to read one of those books written 
by an eye-witness of the scenes they describe, 
without feeling an innate conviction that what 
he reads is true. We like to hear things from 
an eye or an ear witness, especially when they 
have the reputation of being honest men. Now, 
Matthew and John are eye-witnesses; and if 
any one will take the Gospel of Matthew, and 
take the Gospel of John, and observe how they 
are interwoven one with another, and how com- 
pletely harmonious the history of the two Gos- 
pels is when put together, he will find here the 
testimony of two eye and ear witnesses which 
will afford the most satisfactory evidence to the 
human mind. You remember the beginning of 
John’s Epistle; he says, “‘ What we have seen 
with our eyes, what we have heard with our ears, 
what our hands have handled of the word of life, 
these things we declare unto you;”—and, although 
Mark and Luke in their Gospels do not stand as. 


pire; not to pull down the established order of! eye and ear witnesses themselves, Luke was the 
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companion of Paul the apostle, and Mark the 
favorite companion of Peter; and therefore they 
had their history from those who were intimately 
versed in all the scenes which they described ; 
and in the case of Mark, from one of the apos- 
tles who was most favored by our Lord during 
his life! Take the book of Acts, and there again 
you have an eyeand an ear witness—Luke—de- 
scribing what he saw in the course of his travels 
with the Apostle Paul. The next point is to 
take these four Gospels and observe their har- 
mony: taking more particularly Matthew and 
John, the two Gospels of two eye-witnesses, you 
will find a perfect harmony between those two 
Gospels; and yet there is that apparent diver- 
sity about some little matters which proves that 
they were independent witnesses. Let us sup- 
pose we were in a court of justice, and that the 
witnesses were brought forward one after ano- 
ther: the first thing a jury would look at would 
be the independence of the witnesses, and if 
they find them looking at some little matters in 
a different point of view, and stating them in a 
different manner, it would be a most satisfactory 
circumstance, because such a variety would prove 
the independence of the witnesses : and just such 
a variety is to be found in the four Gospels; and 
if any one would make a point of examining the 
little circumstances on which they seem to differ 
from one another, while their substantial agree- 
ment could be proved, they would all be found 
to agree in the main points; though one man 
sees one angel, and another two, and soon. Here 
is a plain and unquestionable proof of their inde- 
pendence; and therefore, when you take the 
four independent writers,—writers proved to be 
independent by their variety,—and find that 
they are all in close, substantial harmony, and 
that they interweave one with another in the 
most beautiful and natural manner, you have a 
proof of the truth of their history which no man 
can shake. 

Now, of the kind of coincidence which I mean, 
I would just give you a specimen. Matthew, in 
describing the sufferings of our Lord in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, describes our Lord’s words 
in prayer when he says, “If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me,” and again, “ If this eup 
may not pass away from me except 1 drink it, 
thy will be done.” Turn to John, and you will 
find no account of this part of the scene; but 
when the officers of the high-priest are described 
by John as coming to surprise him in the garden, 
and when Peter drew his sword and cut off the 
ear of Malchus, what are the words of Jesus ?— 
“Put thy sword in thy sheath: the cup which 
my Father hath given me, shall 1 not drink it?” 
Now, do not you perceive how exactly the narra- 
tive of John coincides with the account given 
by Matthew, so that the idea of the cup he was 
to drink was still dwelling in the mind of our 
Saviour? and here the truth comes out in all its 
simplicity and beauty. A vast variety of these 
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instances might easily be mentioned: they are 
peculiarly striking when we compare the book of 
Acts with the Epistles of Paul. The book of 
Acts describes the acts of Paul; the Epistles 
contain bis writings; and I venture to say that 
no man can compare the Acts of Paul with the 
Epistles of Paul, deliberately and carefully, with- 
out being plainly convinced that the Epistles are 
genuine, and the Acts true. The coincidences to 
which [allude are not of a striking nature; not 
of a marked, conspicuous character: they are 
oblique; they are incidental; they arise, as it 
were, by accident. For example, you find 
in the book of Acts an account of Paul and 
Barnabas going out together on a journey and 
falling out by the way. And why did they 
fall out? Because Barnabas wanted to take 
Mark with him, who had deserted them on a 
former occasion, and Paul! did not think it right. 
We do not know why that happened; but turn 
to one of the Epistles of Paul, and you will find 
it stated of Mark, that he was sister’s son to 
Barnabas, so that Mark was Barnabas’ own 
nephew. Here is the truth glimmering out, as 
it were, and no man can doubt it to be true. 
You may recollect what he says about Timothy 
in the Acts, that he was well reported of, that 
he had a Jewish mother anda Greek father; and 
a good deal is said about his submission to the 
Jewish ceremonies. Turn to the epistle to 
Timothy ; there is no direct mention of his hav- 
ing a Greek father and Jewish mother, but the 
apostle, in an incidental, oblique, truthlike man- 
ner, speaks of the unfeigned faith which dwelt 
first in his mother Eunice, and his grandmother 
Lois. What faith? Faith in the religion of 
the Old Testament; therefore they were Jews. 
And further he says, “ From a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures.” How came he to 
know them from a child? Because his mother 
did her duty and taught him the Scriptures. 
Here is an oblique coincidence, which nothing 
can account for but the truth and genuineness 
of the bouks. I was once conversing with a very 
eminent person, the present Lord-Chancellor,* 
on this subject, (who we must all allow to be a 
good judge of evidence;) and I was very glad 
to hear him say, in a very large circle of com- 
pany, that Paley’s Hore Pauline was perfect 
evidence. Now, that book is a comparison be- 
tween the book of Acts and the Epistles of Paul ; 
and I was really rejoiced to hear a man who has 
sometimes, I believe, been accused of doubts on 
the subject, plainly declare in the face of a large 
party that it was a book of evidence. Well, if 
that is perfect evidence, Christianity is true, and 
there is an end to the whole question ; for if the 
book of Acts is true, the whole is true, for the 
miraculous part of the book of Acts is sufficient 
to prove the divine origin of our holy religion. 


(To be concluded.) 


* Lord Brougham. 
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QUERIES FOR WOMEN FRIENDS. 
FIRST QUERY. 


Do Friends attend meetings for worship and discipline 


duly, and at the time appointed; and do they avoid all 
unbecoming behaviour therein ? 


REVIEW. 


Let counsel and affection blend, 

To prove the Christian and the Friend ; 
Let sympathy of heart imbue 

Each word, to holy precept true ; 

But never, by unguarded act, 


Do you in order duly meet 

To worship at your Master’s feet? 
That so the trifles of the day 

To more important things give way? 
When discipline and duty blend, 

Are you still careful to attend ? 

At all times keeping in your view 

The punctual time, to order due ? 

And when assembled, are you seen 
With solid, reverential mien? 

Does no unsightly nod betray 

The prayer that loiters on its way? 

No slumbering thought, to ease inclined, 
Tell the lukewarmness of the mind? 
Nor visions, full of sense and sight, 
Range forth in unrestrained delight? 
Dear Friends! it is a solemn thing 
Our hearts in sacrifice to bring ; 

To put all worldly thoughts away, 
And meet to meditate and pray. 
Devotion’s attitude alone 

Cannot for want of grace atone ; 
Cannot the living bread supply, 

Or bring the healing fountain nigh. 
Yet He, whose piercing eye surveys 
Our secret thoughts, our hidden ways, 
He sees the heart, He hears its cries, 
Nor will the contrite soul despise: 

The low, the penitential moan, 

Iz heard before the Father’s throne; 
The breathings of the heart-felt prayer 
Ascend, and find acceptance there. 
But mark, dear Friends! though you may hide, 
Beneath the saintly garb, your pride, 
Or with humility of face 

Assume the Pharisaic grace, 

Nought can avail in Heaven’s pure sight 
But a new heart, and robes of white. 
The blood once shed on Calvary’s hill 
Must be the cleansing fountain still; 
And those who own the Saviour’s merit, 
Be the true temples of the Spirit. 


SECOND QUERY. 


Are Friends preserved in love one toward another ; and 


are they careful to avoid and discourage tale-bearing 


and detraction 2? 


Are Friends preserved, in tender care, 
To love each other? To forbear 
The idle tale to hear, or bring, 

That could a sister’s bosom sting? 
Do they the tongue of scandal hush? 
The bud of malice quickly crush? 
Or, does some half approving smile 
The consciousness of guilt beguile? 
Ah, Friend! in each unguarded hour, 
The Tempter manifests his power. 

He tries to snap the sacred tether 


Do you from others’ worth detract: 
Rather, with earnestness begin 

To probe your own besetting sin. 
The holy Saviour, in His day, 

Sent the accusing ones away. 

No condemnation to impart, 

He gently touched the offender’s heart. 
And words of tenderness may still 
Subdue the oft rebellious will: 
God recognises from above 

The labor of your faith and love. 
’Tis for the faultless (them alone, 
If such there be) to cast the stone. 


THIRD QUERY. 


Do Friends endeavor, by example and precept, to train up 


their children, servants, and those under their care, ina 
religious lifeand conversation consistent with our Chris- 
tian profession; and in plainness of speech, behaviour, 
and apparel? 

Do you by word and deed maintain 

A watchful care, your charge to train, 

The path of holy life to choose, 

Consistently with Christian views? 

Is it your constant care to teach 

Plainness in manners, and in speech? 

Your earnest wish that simple dress 

May artlessness of mind express? 

And does your own example tend 

To show forth the consistent Friend? 

Or does array of costly kind 

Betray the world within the mind? 

And seem, like contradictious speech, 

To give the lie to what you teach? 

’Tis plain the import here implied 

Is various, and extending wide; 

And those entrusted with the care 

Of tender plants and flowers to rear, 

Have need of more than human might, 

To guide, and walk themselves aright ; 

To sow the precious seed in youth, 

Which yields sincerity and truth. 

Dear Friends! guard well the hidden springs 

Which regulate these outward things ; 

That plain attire may simply show 

The heart of sterling worth below, 

And speech by every grace refined, 

Be the true index of the mind. 

Let no white walls round hidden sin 

Conceal the sepulchre within. 

We cannot tell, from outside coats, 

Who are the sheep and who the goats. 

God sees the heart with piercing look, 

And marks the upright in His book. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DRINKING CUP. 


A silver cup, gilded and tastefully embossed, 
was standing upon a table, and suggested to Gott- 
hold the following thoughts : The sole difference 
between this and any other piece of silver is, that 
it has been more highly wrought, and beaten with 
the hammer. In no other way could it have been 
formed into the costly and beautiful vessel which 
we here see. Why then should we think it so 
strange and unaccountable when God, in His un- 
erring wisdom, applies to us, in good earnest, the 


That links the Christian band together; 

Which, circling round the “ little flock,” 

Unites them all to Christ, the Rock. 

Yes, if he can their love uproot, 

He plants the tree of bitterest fruit: 
isguising his malicious form, 

He watches every lowering storm. 

Dear Friends! let charity abound 

To throw the veil of kindness round; 

A sister’s foibles to reprove 

In language of persuasive love. 
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please with the inanimate creatures, moulding 
them into any shape which strikes our fancy? 
And ought we, then, to take offence, and com- 
plain of Him, when He makes the Cross His 
hammer, and beats us into conformity to His 
will? Is our right over the creatures better than 
His over us? And would any good thing come 
out of us were our gracious Father to let us 
alone ? 

Among the furniture of the tabernacle, under 
the Old Testament, not the least conspicuous 
article was the golden candlestick, with seven 
branches and lamps that always burned. By the 
Divine command, however, this candlestick was 
neither cast nor soldered together, but made of 
beaten work froma talent of gold. (Ex. xxv. 31.) 
In this way the Lord intended to signify that no 
one can shine on earth with the light of sound 
doctrine and a holy life, or in heaven with eternal 
glory, who has not been subjected to His hammer, 
and beaten and wrought conformably to His mind. 
The only misfortune is that we do not comprehend 
His method of working. Thy will, O God, is 
to make of us vessels unto honor, sanctified and 
meet for Thy use, and prepared unto every good 
work. (2 Tim. ii. 21.) We, however, would 
rather continue good-for-nothing, than subject 
our sinful flesh to pain. But, O my Father, 
heed not our folly. Beat well, that both here in 
time, and hereafter in eternity, I may be a vessel 
unto honor, and fit for Thy use.—C. Scriver. 

































































































































































From the British Friend. 
DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


This meeting commenced on Seventh-day, 24th 
of 4th month, by the usual conference of Elders 
at ten o'clock, and at eleven the united Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders was held. The number 
in attendance was about an average of former 
years. Certificates were read on behalf of Daniel 
Williams, of Indiana, and Susan Howland, of 
New England. Minutes were read on behalf of 
William Miller, of Edinburgh; Joseph Thorp, 
of Halifax ; and Henry Hopkins, of Scarborough. 
There were also present in the station of minister, 
Elizabeth Midgley, of Rochdale; Margaret 
Abbott, of Preston ; and Alice Wright, of Man- 
chester. A certificate was produced and read on 
behalf of Lydia Congdon, an elder, liberating her 
to accompany her sister, Susan Howland, in her 
travels in Europe. The business of the meeting 
was got through satisfactorily, and the usual ad- 
journment took place. 

The meeting for worship on First-day morning 
was comparatively small, the weather being very 
wet, and but few of the citizens attended ; yet 
was it a full meeting of Friends. The communi- 
cations in ministry were numerous ; and the meet- 
ing closed soon after our friend Susan Howland 
was engaged in prayer. It was considered a 
satisfactory meeting. The evening meeting was 
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hammer of the Cross? Do not we deal as we|smaller than usual, the number present not of 
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our Society being less than for many years. The 
principal service of the meeting devolved on our 
friend Daniel Williams, but several others were 
engaged in ministry, and near the close, prayer 
was acceptably offered. This meeting also proved 
satisfactory. 

The meeting for business commenced at ten, 
on Second-day morning, 26th.—There was a 
time of silence which was felt to be solemn. 
Some communications in ministry preceded the 
reading of the opening minute by the clerk: all 
the representatives answered to their names but 
three. Certificates and minutes for Friends in 
the ministry were read, also a certificate for Lydia 
Congdon (an elder. ) 

It has been customary, of late years, to com- 
mence business with reading the London and 
Foreign Epistles ; but this year the clerk proposed 
a deviation, by submitting that the meeting re- 
turn to the former mode of entering at once on 
the more important matter of the state of the 
Society as set forth in the answers to the queries ; 
this was promptly acceded to, and the business 
proceeded accordingly. The first, second, and 
third queries were read and answered by the 
Quarterly Meetings. Some solid remarks were 
made as regards exceptions in the attendance of 
our meetings for worship, particularly those in 
the middle of the week ; on this latter point much 
exercise prevailed. The answers to the second 
query seemed low from two of the Quarterly 
Meetings ; and this subject—‘‘ a Growth in the 
Truth” —called forth some weighty observations, 
calculated to awaken feelings of individual re- 
sponsibility. Adjourned until 4 P. M. 

The representatives having met at the close of 
this sitting, agreed on a nomination of clerks to 
the Yearly Meeting. 

Second-day afternoon.—Soon after the meet- 
ing was opened, a Friend, on behalf of the repre- 
sentatives, proposed Thomas White Jacob, as 
clerk, and James N. Richardson and Jonathan 
Goodbody, as assistants; who, being approved, 
were appointed accordingly. 

The answering of the queries was proceeded 
with and concluded ; and the answers referred to 
three Friends to prepare a draft thereof for 
London. The appointment of “The Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee ””—a body analogous to the 
Meeting for Sufferings in London—was made ; 
and three Friends being appointed to revise the 
minutes of each day’s proceedings, the meeting 
adjourned until ten next morning. 

Third-day morning.—The accounts of Suffer- 
ings from the Q. meetings were read—amount, 
£404, 3s. 6d. The meeting then proceeded, 
according to previous arrangement, to consider 
the state of Society as exhibited by the answers 
to the queries the preceding day. Some renewed 
ability was experienced to enter into this con- 
sideration, and much impressive counsel went 
forth on various subjects, tending to incite to 
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greater faithfulness. The meeting being thus 
favored to take a solemn review of its condition, 
and feeling a lively interest respecting its absent 
members, desires were felt that some expression 
should be given to the exercise that prevailed, by 
an Epistle or a series of Minutes of Advice. A 
committee was accordingly appointed for this 
service ; soon after which the meeting adjourned. 

Third-day afternoon.—The first business was 
the reading of the London and American 
Epistles : there was one from each of the Yearly 
Meetings in America with which we correspond, 
except Philadelphia. They were all referred to 
& committee, to prepare replies, if ability was 
found to do so. Reference was had to the new 
Yearly Meeting which is intended to assemble 
for the first time in the Ninth month next—an 
offset of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and called the 
Western Yearly Meeting ; and the meeting feel- 
ing interested in this new organization, instructed 
the committee to prepare a Salutation of brotherly 
love addressed thereto, if the way appeared to 
open for it. 

A proposition brought forward last year, and 
deferred for further consideration this year, to 
dispense with personal appearances in declara- 
tions of intention of marriage, was next intro- 
duced and affirmed. A code of new rules appli- 
cable to this change was presented by the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, and read, but appearing to 
require revision, was re-committed to the same 
body. Adjourned till next evening at four 
o’ clock. 

The Epistle Committee met at half-past seven 
o’clock, and was largely attended. The Epistles 
were distributed to sub-committees, and one was 
also appointed to prepare an Epistle to the new 
Yearly Meeting. 

Fourth-day morning.—Meeting for worship 
—alarge gathering. Much vocal communication ; 
and it is believed to have been a favored meet- 
ing. 

Afternoon.—The Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
proposed the establishment of a Tract and Book 
Depository, for the public sale of the writings of 
Friends, which was fully approved of ; it was fur- 
ther proposed that the recording clerk of the 
Yearly Meeting should have an office in connec- 
tion therewith, and transact all his business there ; 
and that he should prepare a digested account of 
all the births, marriages, and deaths of Friends, 
so far as they can be collected, in anticipation of 
a general registry being established in Ireland 
before long ; when it is likely Friends’ registries 
would be sought by the government, as was the 
ease in England some years ago. This proposi- 
tion was discussed at some length, and agreed 
to; and the Monthly Meetings were recom- 
mended to assist in this undertaking, by forward- 
ing their registries to the central office in Dublin, 
they receiving certified copies instead. Ad- 
journed until eleven next morning. 

Fifth-day morning.—At eleven, the Yearly 
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Meeting assembled. Henry Hopkins was libe- 
rated to pay a visit to the Women’s Meeting, and 
was accompanied by Joshua W. Strangman. 
Elizabeth Greer, of Clonmel, paid a visit to the 
Men’s Meeting. 

Fifth-day afternoon.—Sundry _ interesting 
documents, forwarded by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, London, were read. 

Reports were given in that the Quarterly 
Meetings had attended to the directions of last 
Yearly Meeting as to the notification of their 
members to the Meetings for Discipline in South 
Australia, as far as practicable. Adjourned until 
four o’clock next evening. 

Sixth-day morning.—A meeting for worship 
was held in usual course, which was large and 
satisfactory. Several Friends were engaged in 
ministry, and one Friend appeared in supplica- 
tion near the close. 

Sixth-day afternoon.—Reports were received 
from the Quarterly Meetings respecting the pre- 
paring of lists of children and young persons pro- 
fessing with us, but not in membership ; also as 
to the extension of religious care and oversight 
of such. All was not done in this direction that 
had been expected, and the matter was continued 
under care another year. Selected minutes of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee were brought 
forward. That committee presented a revised 
draft of rules on the subject of marriage, which 
was read and agreed to. Thesé rules come into 
operation on the first of 6th month next. Daniel 
Williams paid a visit to the Women’s Meeting, 
accompanied by William Harvey. Adjourned 
until nine next morning. 

Seventh-day morning.—The minute respecting 
the answering of the queries was presented from 
the Large Committee, and being read, was 
adopted, “and is to be sent to the several meetings 
for their guidance. The committee appointed 
on Third-day morning presented a draft of an 
epistle addressed to Friends in Ireland, which 
was twice read, and, with a small alteration, ap- 
proved ; it is directed to be read at the close of a 
meeting for worship on a First-day morning in 
each of our Meetings, and distributed to the 
families of Friends. 

The names of six Friends were agreed to as 
Trustees of the Educational Fund. The London 
and Foreign Epistles were read and agreed to; 
the representatives to London were proposed and 
approved ; and this being the last business, the 
clerk informed the meeting that its concerns were 
now brought to a close; he accordingly prepared 
a concluding minute, which was expressive of 
thankfulness for the extension of Divine favor at 
times during the several sittings, and for the pre- 
valence of harmony in the deliberations of the 
meeting. Previous to the minute being read, 
some Friends were engaged in ministry ; a solemn 
silence prevailed for a time, which was broken 
by the clerk reading the concluding minute ; 
soon after which the meeting separated. 
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Theadjourned Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
was held almost immediately after, and its remain- 
ing business transacted. A returning certificate of 
unity was given to Daniel Williams, he having 
attended nearly all our Meetings; and a minute 
was given to Susan Howland, she having only 
attended the Yearly Meeting. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 26, 1858. 

QUERIES FOR WOMEN Frienps.—In present- 
ing, at the particular request of a friend, the 
poetical version of the ten queries which are ad- 
dressed to the Women’s Meetings in England, it 
is proper to state that, although it was inserted in 
the first volume of Friends’ Review, we think its 
republication will be highly acceptable to our 
readers generally. It first appeared in England, 
in pamphlet form, in 1847. The author gave 
it as the result of much serious reflection and of 
long cherished regard for the community to which 
it is addressed ; and a hope was entertained that 
some might be a little aroused by reading this 
version, to consider the true spirit of the queries 
which long habit may have rendered so familiar 
to the ear, as, perchance, scarcely to suggest the 
idea of solemn, individual responsibility. 





THE LaTE YEARLY MEETINGS OF DUBLIN AND 
Lonpon.—We insert this week, extracts from 
an account in the British Friend, of the last 
Yearly Meeting in Dublin; also a large portion 
of the proceedings of London Yearly Meeting as 
published in the London Friend. In reference 
to these the Editor of the latter periodical re- 
marks :— 

“<The Yearly Meeting, just concluded, has been 
one presenting many features of peculiar interest. 
It is not that a great deal has been done, or that 
it has performed any new acts of legislation for 
the church ; it is rather the spirit that has pre- 
vailed throughout its deliberations to which we 
allude ; not merely a spirit of greater Christian 
charity and condescension, from some towards 
others holding widely different views on many 
subjects of great interest and importance, but 
also a freer and more unrestrained expression of 
opinion from all classes of our members. 

Of the most important subjects brought before 
our annual gathering for discussion, two were 
adjourned from last year. The proposition from 
Gloucester and Wilts, to allow of the marriages 
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of first-cousins at our meetings, though supported 
by a considerable number of Friends, evidently 
did not meet with sufficient encouragement from 
the body to sanction any alteration in our rules. 
It was a somewhat singular circumstance, that 
those who supported the proposition were, for the 
most part, arguing for the permission of what 
they themselves disapproved. 

On the other proposition,—that from York- 
shire, to permit marriages to be solemnized at 
our meetings, where either one or both of the 
parties are not members of our religious Society, 
though professing with us,—it seemed more diffi- 
cult to arrive at the sense of the meeting, although 
this is the third year that the subject has been 
brought before it. The decision to refer the 
matter to a Committee, to consist of the Meeting 
for Sufferings and representatives from all the 
Quarterly Meetings, will, we hope, end in a sat- 
isfactory solution of the question. 

There was one other subject which claimed 
the serious attention of the meeting,—the pro- 
posal to alter the 4th Query, by leaving out the 
latter portion, “and in plainness of speech, be- 
haviour, and apparel.” The subject of our pecu- 
liarities is one which has for the last few years 
increasingly occupied the minds of our younger 
Friends. There are many who feel called upon, 
from no light motives, to abandon these peculiari- 
ties. Some of our elders are very fearful that 
this movement may not be based on sound 
grounds, and that it may lead to the abandonment 
of some of our distinguishing principles ; but on 
one point the meeting seemed entirely united in 
feeling,—that that simplicity which it becomes a 
true disciple of Christ to observe, not only in 
speech, behaviour, and apparel, but in furniture 
and houses, in every word and act of his life, is 
not to be confounded with a studied peculiarity ; 
—whether it must always lead to this peculiarity 
is a question on which a greater diversity of 
opinion seemed to exist. 

We think we may all rejoice in the great har- 
mony and unity which prevailed throughout the 
sittings, and in the increasing interest taken by 
many of our younger members in the delibera- 
tions of the Yearly Meeting, and in everything re- 
lating to the welfare of our Society.” 





We are requested to say, for the information 
of such of our readers as may wish to purchase 
the books of the “ Association for the diffusion 
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of religious and useful Knowledge,” that when | 
orders are sent for books to be forwarded by mail 
from Philadelphia, five cents per copy should be 
remitted for the postage in addition to the price 
of the books. 


AtLantic Ciry.—As a number of our readers 
will probably visit this place during the warm 
season, it may be an advantage to them to be in- 
formed, that good private accommodations are 
offered by David Scattergood. His house is 
near the Rail Road and convenient to the beach, 
in the midst of a grove of trees. 


MaRkIED, on the 8th inst., at Friends’ Meeting, 6th 
and Noble Sts., James M. Corsz, M. D., to Janz P., 
daughter of Jacob R. and Abigail P. Elfreth, all 
of Philadelphia. 

, On the 13th of 5th mo., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, Sycamore Valley, Jennings county, Indiana, 
Natuan L. Woop, son of Samuel and Lucy L. Wood, 
of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Jefferson Co., Ohio, 
to Mary Hamsteton, daughter of Charles and Jane 
Hambleton, of the former place 


Diep, on the 17th of 4th mo., 1858, SHamtock 
Negus, in the 67th year of his age; a member of Red 
Cedar Monthly Meeting of Friends, Cedar Co., Iowa. 

, On the 8th inst., in the 18th year of her age, 
Dorcas, daughter of Daniel and Grace Benedict, (the 
latter deceased.) 

She was a member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Morrow county, Ohio, having been an in- 
valid by epilepsy through 15 years. 

—, On the 20th of 3d mo.,in Eramosa, Canada 
West, Wiitram Smirs, in the 86th year of his age; a 
member of Pelham Monthly Meeting. 

During a long life our deceased friend manifested a 
warm attachment to the principles and peculiarities 
of the Society of Friends, and in the closing scene 
gave consoling evidence that Christ was precious to 
his soul. 

, on the 11th inst., at Newby’s Bridge, Perqui- 
mans Co., N.C.,in the 23d year of her age, Exiza 
JANE, wife of Oswin White, an esteemed member of 
Piney Woods Monthly Meeting. While her friends and 
relatives deeply feel her loss, they are comforted in 
the assurance that her end was peace. 


[The date of Ruta Newtrn’s decease—omitted in 
the obituary last week—was 30th of 4th mo. last.] 


HAVERFORD ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The second stated meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Haverford College, will be held at the College 
on 3d day, 7th month 13th, 1858. 

The business meeting commences at 4 o’clock P. M., 
and the public meeting, at which an address will be 
delivered by Dr. Henry Hartshorn, at 74 o’clock P. M. 

Trains, stopping at Haverford station, leave the de- 
pot at Eleventh and Market Streets, at 3 o’clock and 
4} o’clock P. M., and Market Street, west of 18th Street, 
at 4 o’clock P. M., and a train returning leaves White- 
hall about 11 o’clock P. M. An omnibus will leave 
Broad and Arch Streets for the College at 5} P. M., 
and return about 9 o’clock. 

All ex-students and friends of the Institution are 
invited to attend the public meeting. 

D. Scuut, Jr., Secretary. 
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From the [London] Friend. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


Fourth-day, Fifth month 19th.—Oar first sit- 
ting was rather smaller than last year. The 
usual routine business of calling over the names 
of the representatives, and appointing one from 
each Quarterly Meeting to audit the accounts, 
took place; and the representatives, on the con- 
clusion of the sitting, were deputed to choose a 
clerk and two assistants, to report to the next 
sitting. 

The clerks then proceeded to read the answers 
to the Queries from the Quarterly Meetings. At 
this sitting progress was made as far as the Gene- 
ral Meeting of Hereford, Worcester and Wales, 
accompanied from Worcester Monthly Meeting 
by a testimony on behalf of a deceased minister, 
Ann Burlingham. 

At the afternoon sitting, the Committee re- 
ported that they had nominated Joseph Thorp 
for clerk, and William Ecroyd and Robert 
Charleton as assistants, which was cordially 
agreed to. The answers to the Queries were 
then proceeded with, and nearly finished. A 
testimony was read from London and Middlesex 
Quarterly Meeting on behalf of Elizabeth Beck. 
York Quarterly Meeting presented two testimo- 
nies, one on behalf of Isabel Casson, and the 
other on behalf of Richard Fiennes Foster. 
Both testimonies contained a full report of the 
characters and labors of these devoted servants, 
and from various Friends, who intimately knew 
them, additional testimonies were added to their 
simple devotedness to the cause of truth. 

The testimony on behalf of R. F. Foster 
seemed to be peculiarly acceptable to the meet- 
ing; the chief cause of which one friend attri- 
buted to its truthful reflection of his character, 
dwelling upon his failings as well as his virtues ; 
whereas, in many testimonies the latter were 
chiefly dwelt upon. Another speaker, for the 
encouragement of many, drew a lively picture 
of the various temptations with which we are 
beset, some in a peculiar manner, and sometimes 
to an extreme degree. He drew a contrast be- 
tween the natural propensities of the two Friends 
whose testimonies they had heard. In one, even 
from early life, she appeared of an amiable dis- 
position, and had scarcely any strong temptations 
to contend against. Quite the reverse was the 
early life of Richard Foster; he was beset with 
many temptations, which were powerful enough 
to lead him into many vices, and even to forsake 
every place of worship ; but as he yielded to the 
pleadings of the Spirit, he grew in grace, and 
eventually came to an establishment on the same 
foundation, and the end of both was alike peace- 
ful. 

Fifth month 20th.—At the commencement of 
the morning sitting, Daniel Williams of Indiana, 
and Samuel Fox, were liberated to pay a visit to 
the Women’s Meeting; and the clerk then pro- 
ceeded to read a testimony from York Quarterly 
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fleeting on behalf of Samuel Tuke, which, though: strong terms, to set forth our principles on this 


long, was interesting throughout. 

The answers to the Queries from Scotland, 
Ireland, and the meeting of ministers and elders, 
were then read, and it was announced that the 
state of the Society should be taken into con- 
sideration at the next sitting. There were also 
minutes read from York Quarterly Meeting con- 
cerning John Adamson, and from Scotland con- 
cerning Anthony Wigham. 

At the afternoon sitting, the whole time was 
occupied with the state of the Society, not 
merely as developed in the answers to the Que- 
ries, but from the knowledge which the speakers 
had of what was passing around them. The de- 
ficiencies, so very general in the attendance of 
all our meetings, except on First-day morning, 
could not but bring great exercise on the minds 
of many Friends, and we were strongly remind- 
ed of the great devotedness of our early prede- 
cessors in their constant attendance of all their 
meetings, and how eminently blessed to them 
was this, amongst many other works to which 
they were called. A great comfort seemed to 
cover the minds of many Friends in the prospect 
of a brighter day, from various efforts that are 


making to enlighten the minds of the youth, and | 


to set before them the value and importance of 
our various religious principles. It was, how- 
ever, hoped that no idols would be made of any 
intellectual attainments, which was quite as pos- 
sible as having idols of gold and silver. 

A Friend said a few words on the fourth Que- 
ry, and brought under notice a paragraph from 
the beautiful Advices read once in the year,— 
that Friends were alike accountable for the dis- 
posal as for the means of acquiring wealth. 

It was intimated that enough had been said to 
warrant the issuing of a General Epistle, for 
which a minute was made, and the sitting closed. 

Fifth month 21st.—The usual meetings for 
worship were open this morning; and at the 
opening of the sitting in the afternoon, the 
clerk intimated that an opportunity would now 
be given for any Friend whose mind was not 
fully relieved, to speak on the state of the So- 
ciety. 

One Friend stated that, from the circumstances 
of the times, it was hardly to be expected that 
any exceptions should appear in our answers re- 
specting war, yet, he had to remember how this 
country, during the early part of his life, was 
involved in war, and the distress it brought on 
the Society in various ways. At last peace came, 
which was scarcely broken for forty years; but 
the spirit of war is not dead; the same passions 
are raging in the hearts of men; and during 
the last few years war has been carried on as of 
old, with Russia, Persia, China, and in the East 
Indies; and though it has not brought much, 
if any, suffering to Friends, he thought it would 
be in right order for the Society, in its Epistle, 
to allude to the subject, and in clear, explicit, 


important subject. 

The meeting took hold of this proposal, and 
very general expression of unity was given, and 
a minute was made to go to the committee who 
may have the drawing up of the Epistle. 

Fifth month 22d.—The meeting assembled at 
eleven. The accounts of sufferings were read; 
in the aggregate a little under those of last year. 
Though nothing but the endorsements were read, 
and no details beyond what they afforded were 
given tothe meeting, some Friends expressed 
strong desires that even now, under altered cir- 
cumstances, it is right for Friends, as far as 
practicable, to uphold our principles, and not to 
let any opportunity escape for exhibiting our 
precious principle of the fulness and freedom of 
a gospel ministry, and an entire disapproval of 
any forced payment in support of any principles 
or practices from which we conscientiously dis- 
sent. A suggestion was thrown out that the 
large committee might take into their considera- 
tion the propriety of condensing these accounts ; 
but a Friend, alluding to the years that many of 
our worthy predecessors spent in prison in sup- 
port of our testimonies on these matters, thought 
that it could scarcely be called a hardship to 
spend annually twenty minutes as we now do; 
the subject was dismissed, and the accounts re- 
ferred ° the large committee. 

We then proceeded to read the epistles from 
oe and from all the meetings usually cor- 
responding with this meeting, except Philadel- 
phia, from which Yearly Meeting no epistle has 
come to hand. We had two from Baltimore, 
that intended for last year not having come to 
hand in due course. 

No one that heard these epistles can come to 
any other conclusion than that they are instruc- 
tive and animating. It does not appear that 
much effort has been made by Friends in America 
with regard to the suppression of the slave-trade ; 
one epistle stating that the difficulties in their 
way are fearfully increased, owing to the political 
aspect of State with State, but they hope to em- 
brace every suitable opportunity for the abolition 
of this hateful state of slavery. Several meet- 
ings acknowledge the services of our friends now 
on that Continent, and the receipt of various 
documents, including the Salutation issued last 
year, most of which are ordered to be reprinted 
and generally distributed. 

Some discussion arose with respect to sending 
an epistle to Philadelphia, and to the new Yearly 
Meeting about to assemble on that Continent. 
Respecting the latter, it was at once decided to 
instruct the large Committee to draw up an epis- 
tle, and to take into their consideration the pro- 
priety of sending one to Philadelphia. The 
whole of the epistles were referred to the large 
Committee, and after reading the annual report 
respecting Ackworth School, which did not oc- 
casion much discussion, though one or two 
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Friends spoke highly of the institution, both as 
regards the accommodation and management, the 
report was received, and the usual minute made 
both for a subscription in aid of its funds, anda 
recommendation to the Quarterly Meetings to 
appoint representatives as usual. This termi- 
nated our sitting, and the meeting adjourned to 
ten on Second-day morning. 


Fifth month 24th —Met at ten o’clock. 


At this sitting the remaining reports of the 
various schools were read, with the exception of 
Brookfield, in the north of Ireland, which school 
was reported to be broken up for a time, owing 
to the want of efficient teachers. This information 
was reecived by the meeting with regret, many 
Friends being of opinion that the school had 
been eminently useful. Some of the Committee 
hoped it would shortly re-open, as they had got a 
Superintendent and his wife, and hoped to suc- 
ceed in getting a teacher. Some remarks were 
made to bring the various Committees to an exam- 
ination whether in the disbursements due econo- 
my was exercised, as in nearly all our schools, the 
expenditure had exceeded the income, which was 
not considered a healthy state ; but it was hoped, 
on the other hand, that no false economy might 
lead to a lower class of teachers, which must be 
the result of lower salaries; and parents were 
encouraged, where the turn of their children 
evidently was to the profession of a teacher, not 
to check, but rather to aid them in a dedication of 
their talents to this important work. 


The accounts of the National Stock were then 
read, and as the expenditure was beyond the in- 
come, a larger subscription than last year was 
ordered. 


We then began the minutes of last year. The 
first related to the proposition of Gloucester and 
Wilts Quarterly Meeting, the object of which 
was to sanction the marriage of first cousins. 
Although considerable time was spent over this 
proposition last year, it nevertheless excited a 
very protracted discussion, and every argument 
for and against it seemed to be exhausted. In 
only one point did Friends seem to be of one 
opinion,—that such marriages are not desirable ; 
but, said the advocates for the proposition, we 
have no right to make any laws for which we 
are totally unable to bring the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and in the exercise of rules so made, to cut 
off from membership such persons as have broken 
no moral law, nor committed any act that we can 
prove is contrary to Scripture authority. It was 
contended, on the other hand, that the term 
“near of kin,” did, in the opinion of our early 
Friends, extend to first cousins, and did not stop 
there, but went to second cousins, as it appears 
in the first edition of the Book of Extracts, and 
which is still the rule in Ireland, where mar- 
riages of second cousins are still prohibited by 
Friends. The physical results of the marriage 
of first cousins were stated to be highly in- 
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jurious, the children of such parents being often 
in some way defective. 

At two o’clock there did not appear sufficient 
expression to warrant a minute, and the discus- 
sion was adjourned to four in tke afternoon. 

At four, the discussion was resumed. Some 
Friends seemed to think that if the proposition 
were agreed to, it would very materially break 
up that social intercourse now existing between 
first cousins, almost like brothers and sisters, lest 
it should lead to an unhappy result. [A minute 
was eventually adopted to the effect that the 
Yearly Meeting did not see its way to make any 
alteration in the existing rules on the subject. } 

(To be concluded.) 





On the Duty of Christian Simplicity and Plain- 
ness in language, dress, and behaviour, accord- 
ing to the views of the Society of Friends. By 
JOHN ALLEN. 


The early Friends were mostly plain, simple- 
hearted people, whose minds had long been set 
upon heavenly things, and seeking a more ex- 
cellent way than they had known. Many of 
them had made trial of various modes of religious 
profession, as well as of the pleasures of the 
world, but were dissatisfied with them all. Re- 
tired and self-denying in their habits, moderate 
in their views, and desiring to have their citizen- 
ship in heaven, they looked on this life as a pil- 
grimage to a better. In their language, mode 
of dress, and behaviour, as well as in their habits, 
pursuits, and enjoyments, they differed but little, 
if at all, from the more plain and serious part of 
those around them ; yet their whole conduct was 
marked by a truthfulness and simplicity, which 
they believed to be required by the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit, emphatically termed the “ Spirit 
of Truth.” In this respect, as well as in uphold- 
ing the great, simple, spiritual doctrines of the 
Gospel, they considered that the work of refor- 
mation from the evils of the apostacy had not yet 
been carried far enough. In the following p.ges 
are set forth some of the reasons for their external 
simplicity and plainness. 

First, As to Language :—Their words were 
few, and were those of truth and soberness, be- 
speaking a deep concern for the salvation of their 
souls. Brought under strong convictions by the 
power of the Lord, and very conversant with 
Holy Scripture, they highly valued the examples 
of the prophets, of our Holy Redeemer, and of 
his early followers, as therein set forth, and as 
contrasted with the vanity and pride of the world. 
To those examples they desired to be wholly con- 
formed. Finding the singular pronouns thou, 
thee, &c., invariably used in the sacred volume 
and throughout antiquity, when correctness re- 
quired them ; living also mostly in the country, 
and accustomed to this mode of expression in 
conversation one with another ; they believed that 
they ought not to depart from it when address- 
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ing their superiors; since they looked upon the 
use of the plural number in such cases as an 
obvious deviation from simple truth, adopted in 
compliance with corrupt custom. Inquiries into 







in that relation to them, and feeling the nativ® 
equality and dignity of all men as joint partakers 
of the benefits of Christ’s death, and as called to 
be brethren in Him, they adhered to the simple 


the subject showed them that the practice in ques- 
tion had been introduced in a degenerate and 
dark period, to flatter the extravagant vanity of 
emperors, popes, and other potentates; some of 
whom, not content with the individuality assigned 
them by nature, and professing to be superhuman, 
claimed for themselves divine honors, and actually 
wished to be regarded as more than one. The 
word thou, till then always used in addressing a 
single individual, conveyed, in their estimate, too 
slender a degree of honor; and therefore, wish- 
ing to be more exalted than became sinful mor- 
tals, they required a flattering untruthful style, 
suited to their ambition, and even more deferen- 
tial than was addressed to the divine Majesty of 
Heaven. When we endeavor to lay aside the 
prejudice of custom, and reflect seriously and 
impartially on this puerile assumption, can we 
do otherwise than acknowledge the folly, and 
even the sinfulness, in which it originated? Yet, 
absurd as the fiction was, it gratified the empty 
ambition of the vainly great; and by imitation 
the custom gradually made way downwards, 
through the several classes of society, till it came 
at length into common use, and was generally ex- 
pected as a necessary mark of civility. Though 
sometimes ridiculed by satirists, as Erasmus, or 
condemned by reformers, as Luther and others, 
it continued to be the usual practice to the time 
of our early Friends, who found the plain original 
phraseology nearly confined to the country people, 
and even disused by many of them. 

George Fox and his coadjutors were convinced 
that there was nothing really uncivil or indecor- 
ous in the correct style of address, and that it 
ought not to give off-nce to any, since it was used 
to the Deity himself. They therefore adhered 
invariably to the singular number, in addressing 
each person without distinction ; and after a time 
published a work,* showing incontestably that 
this practice agreed with the grammatical rules of 
ancient and modern languages. But though it 
did not then, nor does now, displease even the 
highest personages to be spoken of in the singular 
number, yet to be spoken toin so simple and 
novel a mode was, as Fox remarks, “a sore cut 
to proud flesh,” deeply wounding the pride of 
those in authority, and bringing down on the 
heads of the poor but conscientious speakers, 
abuse, menaces, imprecations and blows. 

This, however, was not the only deviation from 
common parlance which they believed to be re- 
quired of them. They declined, on very similar 
grounds, to adopt the merely complimentary 
epithets of master, mistress, and all others of that 
description. Forbidden by the highest authority 
to call any man master who did not really stand 



































































































































































































































* Entitled “‘ A Battledoor.” 



























name ; and, while giving honor to those to whom 
honor was due, they were courteous to all, but 
not servile to any, plain in their words, but free 
alike from flattery and rudeness. Knowing that 
many were accustomed to be addressed with titles 
of honor and sanctity, who had no just preten- 
sions to them, they felt called on by Christian 
truthfulness and duty to abstain from using such, 
as terms of mere form; belicving them to give 
countenance to insincerity and hypocrisy, and 
feeling the force of the words of Elihu, ‘‘ Let me 
not accept any man’s person, neither let me give 
flattering titles to man ; for in so doing my Maker 
would soon take meaway.”’ And they were con- 
firmed in these conclusions by the complaint of 
Christ himself against the Jews, that their seek- 
ing honor one from another, and not that alone 
which came from God, was an obstacle to their 
belief in Him. 


Another departure from the usual mode of ex- 
pression was early adopted by Friends, in respect 
to the names of the months and days. The com- 
mon terms of July, August, Sunday, Thursday, 
&c., appeared to them objectionable, as derived 
from the deified heroes of paganism, or the 
natural objects of its idolatrous worship. Find- 
ing in Holy Scripture no such terms, but the 
plain numerals, First, Second, Third, &c., they 
concluded it right for them to observe the same 
simple and much more convenient Christian 
nomenclature. 

The Emperor Constantine, as history informs 
us, having been a great worshipper of the sun, 
and desiring, by blending heathenism with Chris- 
tianity, to conciliate both parties, was the earliest 
who enacted that the first day of the week, which 
was religiously observed by the Christians, should 
be called Dies Solis, or Sunday, in honor of his 
favorite Apollo, or the sun. Other days, and 
some of the months, were also named, on similar 
grounds, after the objects of pagan worship, 
many of them abominably corrupt; and thus the 
holy Christian profession was lowered to suit an 
idolatrous standard. 

To place this measure and its evil consequences 
more clearly in view, let us suppose that an ex- 
tensive conversion to Christianity should take 
place in India, and that the converts, pleading 
European example, should propose to name the 
days and months, Vishnoo day, Juggernaut 
month, &c. This would doubtless be generally 
felt to be an unjustifiable concession to heathen- 
ism, and highly inconsistent with Christian 
purity ; yet it would rest on very much the same 
grounds as our practice, so inconsiderately and 
commonly adopted. We find that the Jews were 
commanded not even to take the names of the 
heathen gods into their mouths, and it was pro- 
phesied that the Lord’s people should be turned 
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toa pure language. Can consistent Christians 
do less than follow such a course ? 

Popery too, as well as heathenism, left deep 
traces of superstition in the language and prac- 
tices of professed Christians, calculated to convey 
erroneous sentiments and to foster a superstitious 
spirit. To one or other of these sources may be 
attributed various usages and terms, which have 
derived force from habit, and the origin of which 
is little considered. Among them are the old 
festivals of pretended saints, and even of pagan 
deities, still observed in many places as times of 
idleness, revelry, and profaneness ; while saint- 
ship is often transferred to the names of parishes, 
towns, and ships, and holiness falsely ascribed to 
offices, buildings, &c., even among Protestants. 
These were considered as relics of deep-seated 
error by the early Friends, who felt called upon 
to testify against them, as departures from Chris- 
tian principle, and to carry out the great work 
of reformation, so as to purify the language, the 
usages and notions, as well as the tenets and 
religious observances prevailing. In endeavoring 
closely to conform to truth and principle in these 
respects, the consistent believer will be brought 
to set a guard on his lips in other matters ; he 
will feel that extravagant or profane expressions, 
used in compliment or thoughtlessness, are con- 
demned by the Spirit of Truth ; and will humbly 
desire to be enabled to observe the exhortation 
of the apostle, that his “‘ speech may be alway 
with grace, seasoned with salt.”’ 

These and other reasons for plainness and 
truthfulness in language, not only influenced the 
early members of the Society of Friends, but 
have been felt by their consistent successors in 
religious fellowship to be founded on Christian 
integrity and truth, and have therefore been re- 
cognised and acted on to the present day.* 

(To be concluded.) 





EARTHQUAKES—BRUTE SAGACITY. 


To man, nature affords no symptom of the ap- 
proach of an earthquake, even of the most de- 
structive description, in time to put him on his 
guard, and enable him before hand to consult the 
means of safety. It is true that where there are 
active volcanoes, and they sulk for a season, or 
cease to smoke as usual, a convulsion in the vici- 
nity may be predicted with tolerable certainty. 
But the day and hour of its occurrence is a pro- 
found secret ; and the event is often warded off 
by the craters resuming their activity. Down to 
almost the latest moment prior to the dread event, 
which will slay its thousands, convert their houses 
into sepulchres, and demolish the marts of com- 
merce, the halls of justice, and the temples of 








* It is to be regretted that many Friends, in their 
use of the singular number, depart from correctness 
by using thee for thou, thus lessening the beauty and 
force of the simple style of address, and depriving 
themselves of one of the arguments for its adoption, 
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religion, both heaven and earth appear as on days 


destined to pass peacefully or gladsomely away. 
It was on Old Saints’ Day, which broke with a 
serene sky and a fine easterly breeze in the early 
morning, when the churches were thronged with 
congregations, that Lisbon was smitten to the 
dust. On the afternoon of a similar festival, 
beneath a calm and cloudless sky, Caraccas per- 
ished, while the moon hung her brilliant lamp 
over the ruined city at eventide, and the night 
of the torrid zone set in with peculiar loveliness. 
If long calms, oppressive heats, and prevalent 
fogs have been the observed antecedents of many 
catastrophes, it is certain that the events are 
merely coincident, and not physically connected, 
since such states of the atmosphere often occur 
without being followed by terrible phenomena, 
while earthquakes have as frequently transpired 
during gales of wind, under the brightest skies, 
and when heavy rains have been pouring down. 

As the solemn crisis approaches, human intel- 
ligence seems inferior to brute sagacity. Men 
buy and sell, eat and drink, marry and are given in 
marriage, on the eve of achange which will nullify 
contracts, and terminate the engagements of life 
to the busiest plotters for the future ; while many 
of the lower animals renounce their customary 
habits, and display unmistakable apprehension 
of some alarming though unknown incident being 
at hand. Rats, mice, moles, snakes, and lizards 
abandon the holes and cavities in the ground in 
which they dwell, and run about with evident 
trepidation. Some of the higher species also, 
especially goats, hogs, cats, and dogs, with horses 
and cattle in a lesser degree, seem to scent the 
coming earthquake, and exhibit remarkable rest- 
lessness. 

Various interesting facts have been noted in 
relation to the demeanor of animals prior toa 
great convulsion. It was towards noon, beneath 
a clear and almost cloudless sky, with the sea- 
breeze freshly blowing, that the cities of Concep- 
tion and Talecahuano, on the coast of South 
America, were desolated in the year 1835. At 
ten o'clock, two hours before their ruin, the in- 
habitants remarked with surprise, as altogether 
unusual, large flights of sea-fowl passing from the 
coast towards the interior ; and the dogs at Tal- 
cahuano abandoned the town before the shock 
which levelled its buildings was felt. Not an 
animal, it is believed, was in the place when the 
destruction came. In 1805, previous to an earth- 
quake experienced at Naples, which took place 
in the night, but was most severely felt in the 
provinces, the oxen and cows began to bellow; 
the sheep and goats bleated strangely ; the dogs 
howled terribly ; and the horses fastened in their 
stalls leaped up, endeavoring to break the halters 
which attached them to the mangers. Rabbits 


and moles were seen to leave their burrows ; 
birds rose, as if scared, from the places on which 
they had alighted; and reptiles left in clear 


Some 


day-light their subterraneous retreats. 
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faithful dogs, a few minutes before the first 
shock, awoke their sleeping masters by barking, 
and pulling them, as if anxious to warn them of 
impending danger ; and several persons were thus 
enabled to save themselves. On the recent occa- 
sion, all the dogs in the neighborhood of Vallo 
howled before the people were sensible of their 
danger. ‘To account for these circumstances, it 
is conjectured that, prior to actual disturbance, 
noxious gases and other exhalations are emitted 
from the interior of the earth through crannies 
and pores of the surface, invisible to the eye, 
which distress and alarm animals gifted with 
acute organs of smell. This seems to be the true 
explanation, for it is undoubted that gases of 
various descriptions are thus set free, both while 
earthquakes are in process and antecedently. In 
1827, when the valley of Rio Magdalena was 
shaken, large quantities of carbonic acid gas 
escaped from some crevices, which killed a con- 
siderable number of burrowing animals as well as 
reptiles. It has likewise been frequently observed 
that the surface of the sea, or of a river, has ex- 
hibited the appearance of ebullition, owing pro- 
bably to the disengagement of gas or air from the 
bottom. In a report from the Syndic of Salandro, 
one of the communes which suffered severely 
from the recent scourge, it is stated that for 
nearly a month, about two miles from the town, 
a gas was observed to issue from a water-course, 
which ceased altogether about a week after the 
first shock of the earthquake.— Leisure Hour. 





STOLEN SECRETS. 


Contrasting the manufacturing arts of our own 
days with those of times gone by, one of the 
most prominent things which strike a reflective 
mind, is the diminution of secret processes. For 
the most part, a manufacturer tries to hold his 
monopoly now, by the force of capital, which 
gives him a mercantile advantage over his neigh- 
bors; by carefully selecting his skilled artisans ; 
and by making himself acquainted with the 
latest discoveries of science bearing upon his 
manufacture. There are very few secret manu- 
factures now, in the old and, I would add, ob- 
jectionable sense of the term “secret.” There 
is no longer a desecration of the name of God by 
putting artisans on their oath not to reveal what 
they know—a practice common enough even so 
late as the end of the last and the beginning of 
the present century. 

The reader must not imagine that desire of 
gain was the sole object, on all occasions, of car- 
rying on a manufactory in secrecy. On the 
contrary, the royal manufactories of porcelain 
in Europe, were long carried on in a spirit of 
exclusiveness to which the annals of manufac- 
turing industry amongst private individuals can 
hardly furnish a counterpart. His Majesty of 
Saxony was especially circumspect. Not con- 
tent with imposing an oath of secrecy on all em- 
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ployed in his workshops, he would not even abate 
an iota of his kingly suspicion in favor of a bro- 
ther monarch. Neither king nor king’s delegate 
might enter within the tabooed walls of Meissen, 
the seat of the Saxon pottery manufacture, and 
where the beautiful specimens of true porcelain, 
known by the misnomer of ‘‘ Dresden porcelain,” 
were, and indeed still continue to be, manufac- 
tured. 

The history of secret manufactures is very 
unfavorable to the hopes of those persons who 
trust, by hemming in their processes, and en- 
vironing them with a quickset fence of judicial 
oaths, to retain the secret indefinitely. Somehow, 
mysteries of this kind have generally oozed out, 
either by applying to them the test of science— 
which is fair and proper enough—or through 
the unguarded garrulity of workmen, or, still 
more frequently, by theft—the secret being 
stolen like any other valuable commodity. It is 
concerning a few of these stolen trade secrets that 
I have a little to write just now. 

Near Temple Bar there is a chemist’s shop of 
very old standing. A proprietor of it, in times 
gone by, enjoyed the monopoly of the manufac- 
ture of citric acid. More favorably circum- 
stanced than the generality of secret manufac- 
turers, his was a process which did not require a 
number of workmen ; if I rightly apprehend my 
information, he conducted the process himself. 
One day, having gone into the laboratory, and 
advanced the process through the necessary 
stages, the sole possessor of the secret came out, 
and, locking the door after him, doubtless 
thought the secret was perfectly safe. How 
should it not be safe when the door was locked, 
and the windows carefully blinded? Alas! there 
was a chimney, and of that chimney the manuv- 
facturer took no heed: so a chimney-sweep— 
one wide awake in chemical matters—slipped 
down the chimney, saw all he wanted to see, 
then returning whence he came, departed, car- 
rying with him the secret of making citric acid. 

The manufacture of tin plate originated, so 
far as we English are concerned, in a stolen se- 
cret. Few readers cf the “‘ Leisure Hour’ need 
be informed, I presume, that tin pans, canisters, 
and other wares, are only called tin ware by 
courtesy. They are really made of tin plate, 
that is, thin sheets of iron covered with tin by 
dipping. Now, in theory it is a very easy mat- 
ter to clean the surface of a piece of iron, then 
dip it into a bath of molten tin, and remove it 
enveloped with a covering of the latter metal ; 
in practice, however, there are so many difficul- 
ties to be encountered, that we English did not 
manage to surmount them until a countryman of 
ours went to Holland, insinuated himself surrepti- 
tiously into a tin-plate manufactory, made him- 
self master of the secret, and came away with it. 

The history of cast steel presents us with a 
curious instance of a manufacturing secret sur- 
reptitiously obtained—the more objectionable in 
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this case, that the secret-stealing thief operated 
under the cloak of an appeal to philanthropy. 
Perhaps the very first chemical investigation 
I remember to have been concerned in was one 
day when, a little boy at school, I tried, in com- 
pany with other boys, whether our knives were 
made of iron or steel. Our plan of procedure 
was this—and it is Jess exceptionable than many 
processes of schoolboy analysis sometimes are. 
On each blade we poured a drop of spirit of salt, 
allowed it to remain there a few seconds, and 
afterwards washed itaway. If the spot disclosed 
a black mark, giving the notion of charcoal, we 
concluded the blade was steel ; whereas if the 
spot were bright and metallic-looking, we con- 
cluded the blade to beof iron. Well, I say, our 
chemistry was not so bad after all, and that ex- 
periment will serve to impress on the memory of 
the reader something that I wish to be impressed 
there respecting steel. The main distinction be- 
tween iron and steel is, that one holds carbon, or 
the matter of charcoal, whereas the other does 
not. The amount of carbon is very trivial, and 
is imparted by heating iron bars, for long periods 
together, surrounded by powdered, broken char- 
coal in a box. Having regard, then, to this 
operation, it seems natural enough that the outer 
portion of each bar should become more com- 
pletely ‘‘steelified” (if I may be permitted to 
coin an expressive word) than the internal por- 
tions. Now, steel of this sort, though perfectly 
good for many purposes, is objectionable for 
others. To give an example: it is by no means 
good for the manufacture of watch-springs ; 
nevertheless, before the invention of cast steel, 
to which the reader’s attention is presently to be 
directed, watch-springs had to be made of it. 
There lived at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, 
about the year 1760, a watchmaker named 
Huntsman. He was very much dissatisfied with 
the quality of steel of which watch-springs were 
made in his day, and he set himself the task of 
thinking out the cause of inferiority. Mr. 
Huntsman correctly inferred that the imperfec- 
tion of such watch-springs as came in his way 
was referable to the fact of the irregular conver- 
sion or “ steelification’’ of the metal of their 
manufacture. “If,” thought he, “I can melt 
a piece of steel, and cast it into an ingot, the 
composition of the latter should be regular and 
homogeneous.” He tried, and he succeeded. 
The fame of Huntsman’s steel became widely 
spread; but the discoverer took care not to 
designate it by the name cast steel, under which 
it is now familiarly known: that was his secret. 
About the year 1770, a large manufactory of 
this peculiar steel was established at Attercliffe. 
The process was wrapped in secrecy by every 
means which the inventor could command. None 
but workmen of credit and character were en- 
gaged, and they were forbidden to disclose the 
secrets of the manufacture by a stringent form 
of oath. At last Huntsman’s secret was stolen 


in the following manner :—One night in midwin- 
ter, as the tall chimney of the Attercliffe steel- 
works belched forth its smoke, giving promise 
of aroaring fire within, a traveller, to whom the 
desire of placing himself near a roaring fire 
might seem a reasonable longing, knocked at 
the outer door of Mr. Huntsman’s factory. It 
was a bitter night; the snow fell fast, the wind 
howled across the moor; nothing, then, could 
be more natural than that the tired wayfarer 
should seek a warm corner where he might lay 
his head. He knocked, and the door was open- 
ed. A workman presented himself, whom the 
wayfarer addressing, humbly begged admission. 

‘No admission here except on business.” 

The reader may well fancy how this intimation 
fell upon the tired traveller's ear on such an in- 
clement night. 

But the workman, scanning the traveller over, 
and discovering nothing suspicious about him, 
granted the request, and let him in. 

Feigning to be completely worn out with cold 
and fatigue, the wayfarer sank upon the floor of 
the comfortable factory, and soon appeared to 
have gone to sleep. ‘To go to sleep, however, 
was very far from his intention: the traveller 
closed his eyes all but two little chinks. Through 
those two little chinks he saw all that he cared 
to see. He saw workmen cut bars of steel into 
little bits, then place them in crucibles, and the 
crucibles in a furnace. He saw the fire urged to 
its extreme power; and, lastly, he saw workmen 
clothe themselves in wet rags, the better to pro- 
tect themselves against the terrible heat, and, 
drawing out the glowing crucibles with enormous 
tongs, pour their liquid contents into a mould. 
Mr. Huntsman’s factory had nothing more to 
disclose: this was the secret of cast steel. 

It would be easy to extend the list of manu- 
facturing secrets disclosed in the dishonest way 
indicated above: the subject, however, is so un- 
pleasant to dwell upon, that I am sure the reader 
will rejoice, with me, that the circumstances un- 
der which manufactures are now mostly carried 
on, neither afford the opportunity nor the in- 
ducement to theft, such as I have described. 
Firstly, the legislature no longer permits an 
indiscriminate administration of oaths, whence 
men cannot be bound down to secrecy as hereto- 
fore ; secondly, the principles on which branches 
of manufacturing industry depend are for the 
most part so clearly indicated, that the discovery 
of a secret resolves itself into the perfectly 
legitimate endeavor of fathoming it by the direct 
application of science.— The Leisure Hour. 





From the American Messenger. 
“ What doth the Lord require of thee, but todo justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” Micag 6: 8, 

Do justly; ’tis thy God’s command, 

The mandate of thy King ; 
Be prompt in rendering dues to all, 
And let no fraud-spot, great or small, 

Unto thy conscience cling. 
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Love mercy ; thou who need’st its aid 
Through all this mortal strife, 
Whose highest thought, whose purest deeu 
Must still divine forbearance need, 
Love that which is thy life. 























Walk humbly, thou so soon to sleep 
Beneath the noteless sod ; 
For how can dust and ashes dare 
The patioply of pride to wear? 
Walk humbly with thy God. 
L. H. Sigourney. 
































SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeiGn INTELLIGENCE—ENGLAND.—English advices 
are to the 12th inst. The Atlantic Telegraph fleet return- 
ed to Plymouth, from its experimental trip, on the 3d 
inst. The experiments in paying out and hauling in 
the cable, in water nearly three miles deep, and much 
deeper than it is anywhere between Ireland and New- 
foundland, were entirely successful, and the new ma- 
chinery is pronounced perfect. 
splicing the two ends was perfected four times, and 
the cable was payed out at the rate of seven to eight 
knots an hour. 

The expedition for laying the cable between Europe 
nad America sailed on the 10th inst. 

The government has chartered twenty additional 
ships to convey troops to India, and twenty-five thou- 
sand men are to be sent thither immediately. 

The subject of the difficulties between England and 































































































American vessels by British cruisers, is largely dis- 
cussed in the Knglish papers. 

The difficulty between England and Naples, growing 
out of the imprisonment of the English engineers of the 
steamer Cagliari, has been settled, Naples agreeing to 
pay the engineers £3000, and to liberate the Sardinian 
prisoners. 

Rioting was taking place almost nightly at Belfast, 
on a large scale. Places of public worship and pri- 
vate houses had been attacked, and a considerable 
amount of property destroyed. The military and 
police were engaged in quelling the factious fights. 

A week’s later news had been received from India. 
Sir Hugh Rose had defeated the rebels with great 
slaughter, 400 having been left dead on the field. 
Nena Sahib, alarmed for his own safety, had attempt- 
ed to escape to Central India, but his escape had been 
cut off. A detachment of Europeans and Ghoorkas 
had been repulsed by the rebels in the mountains. 
Advices from China say that the Emperor had directed 
the foreign plenipotentiaries to return to Canton. 

Franxce.—The {Mediterranean squadron had sailed 
from Toulon with sealed orders, and had concentrated 
in the Adriatic. 

The circular compelling the conversion of the hospi- 
tal lands into government stock, has been withdrawn. 
A convention has been concluded between the go- 
vernments of Costa Rica on the one part, and Felix 
Belly, acting in behalf of Willard & Co., of Paris, on 
the other, relative to the concession of an inter-oceanic 
canal by the river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua. The 
document is dated May Ist. Tht company are to com- 
mence work in two years, and complete it in six, and 
the channel of the canal is to admit two of the largest 
ships to passabreast. Itis to be entirely under French 
direction, and the French government is to have the 
exclusive privilege of keeping two ships of war on the 
water of the route throughout the whole period occu- 
pied in the concession, which is ninety-nine years 
from the opening of the canal, and the line is to be 
open to all flags at a moderate uniform toll. 

A complication of affairs between France and Spain 
has taken place, in consequence of which the French 
Ambassador has returned to Paris. 
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Swepren.—The health of the King of Sweden had 
so much improved that it was hoped in a few months 
he would be able to resume the direction of affairs. 


Turkgey.—The insurrectionary movements continue 
in Montenegro. A force of 22,000 Turkish troops has 
been ordered to advance there. It is said that France 
designs to send more men of war to the Adriatic. 


Crrcass1a.—A severe engagement had taken place 
between the Circassians and the Russians, in which 
500 of the latter were killed. 

Iraty.—A violent eruption of Mount Vesuvius oc- 
curred recently, causing a loss of many lives anda 
great amount of property. 


Mexico.—Accounts from the city of Mexico are to 
the 2d inst. The American Minister, Forsyth, had 
protested against. the levying, upon Americans in 
Mexico, of the loan of one per cent. decreed by the 
Mexican government, upon foreign capital. The minis- 
ters of France and Guatemala had sustained the 
course of the government, while the English Minister 
had asked time to communicate with his government 
on the subject. A battle between Generals Pesquerra 
and Gandara had been fought at the Plain of El 
Sanceto. The latter was defeated and killed ; the former 
pronounced in favor of Juarez. Guaymas had beeu 
besieged for a week by 2000 Indians, but without sue- 
cess. Whole villages had been burned, and the popu- 
lation murdered. In Santa Cruz de Mayo, the Indians, 
after killing all the men, confined the women and 
children in a church, which they afterwards burned, 
with the town. 

Havana.—The American shipmasters at Havana had 
called a meeting with a view of putting their vessels 
in fighting order, to resist visitations by British 
cruisers. 


Domestic.—Col. T. P. Kane has arrived at Washing 
ton with dispatches from Gov. Cumming, whom he 
left at Camp Scott on the 16thult. He had requested 
Gen. Johnson to remain in his present position until 
orders shall be received from Washington. All the 
northern settlements of the Mormons have been evacn- 
ated, a few Mormons only remaining in Salt Lake 
city to guard the public property. 

Dispatches have been received from our Minister to 
England, covering the response of the British govern- 
ment to the letters of Secretary Cass upon the recent 
searches of American vessels by British cruisers. The 
substance of these is, that while England disavows all 
authority for any offensive acts that may have been 
committed, and while standing ready to make all the 
reparation that may be required, she is not, at the same 
time, willing to abandon the right of visiting all vessels that 
may be suspected of being engaged in the traffic of slaves. 
In other words, the most effective measures wil/ still be used 
Jor its suppression. 

It is, however, the desire of the British government 
that these visits may be made in ‘he most acceptable 
manner, and to secure this the English Minister of 
Foreign Affairs would be pleased to receive such sug- 
gestions as the Cabinet of the United States may be 
disposed to make. 


In accordance with the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, the Senate re-assembled on the 15th inst. A 
committee was appointed to inform the President that 
the Senate was ready to receive any communication 
he might wish to make, after which a discussion took 
place on Mason’s search resolutions, A further de- 
bate thereon took place on the 16th, an executive ses- 
sion was held, and the extraordinary session adjourned 
finally. 

The New Orleans Vigilance Committee has dis- 
banded. Some of the members have been arrested : 
and a number have left the city. Mayor Waterman 
has been reinstated to complete his official year. 






